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For Friends’ Review. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM ALLEN, 
(Continued from page 212.) 


Stephen Grellet and William Allen left Mos- 
sow on the last of the 4th month, 1819, and 
proceeded to visit the colonies bordering on the 
Black Sea. They had been furnished with a 
letter of introduction to General Contineas, a 
man of considerable eminence, upon whom the 
Emperor principally relied in the management 
of the colonies. Upon arriving at Ekaterinoslav, 
ihe place of his residence, they found him a 
serious, feeling, sensible man, acquainted with 
the French and German, as welt as the Russian 
languages. Upon their inquiring of him for a 
person of religious sensibility, who could act 
as their interpreter, he almost immediately re- 
plied, “I will go with you myself.” ‘Though 
he public engagements of this worthy man did 
not allow him to devote more than two or three 
weeks to the assistance of his new friends, a 
song attachment was formed, which was dis- 
volved only by death; and during the time he 
was with them, his acquaintance with the country, 
the local institutions, and the most pious people, 
appears to have greatly facilitated their inter- 
course with the class of inhabitants whom they 
were concerned to visit. 

At this place they became acquainted with a 
class of religious professors, who called them- 
‘elves Spiritual Christians, whose principles and 
doctrines approximate, in many particulars, to 
those of our religious society. By conversing 
with them, through their friend Contineas, the 
tollowing summary was learned : 

“They believe in the divine authority of the 
lloly Scriptures, in the Deity of our Lord and 
Saviour, and in the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
as fully as any Christians whom we ever met 
with, They believe it their duty to abstain 
‘rom all ceremonies, and think that the only 
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acceptable worship is that which is performed 
‘in spirit and in truth.’ They collect their 
families two or three times a day to hear the 
Scriptures read, and abstain from secular em- 
ployment on the first day of the week, called 
Sunday, considering it their duty to appropriate 
this day to religious exercises. ‘Their marriages 
are performed with solemnity in their public 
meetings, and the parties promise to be faithful 
to each other during life. ‘They believe that the 
only true baptism is that of Christ with the 
Spirit, and that the water baptism of John is not 
now necessary : and they consider that the true 
communion is altogether of a spiritual nature, 
and make use of no outward ceremony. In 
their meetings for worship they sing Psalms, and 
several of those who are esteemed by the rest 
as most pious, read to the others in turn. ‘They 
have no appointed preachers, but any one who 
feels himself properly qualified by the Divine 
Influence upon the mind, may expound and 
speak to edification; they however consider that 
it should never be done for hire, or from any 
worldly motive. 

“They believe that a true Christian can never 
harbour revenge, and they think it their duty 
rather to suffer wrong than to seek to avenge it; 
if any differences arise, they are settled among 
themselves, and not brought to the tribunals. 

“ We were glad to find that they had esta- 
blished a form of discipline, so that if the moral 
conduct of any one does not correspond with 
his profession, he is tenderly exhorted, and 
much labour is bestowed upon him ; but if they 
judge that he cannot be reclaimed, he is disunited 
from the Society. With respect to the poor 
among them, they deem it their Christian duty 
to take care of and support one another. It 
appears that they have no instance among them 
of children acting irreverently towards their 
parents, and they are very careful to have them 
instructed in reading and writing. 

“In conversing with these dear people, both 
at Ekaterinoslav and Simferopol, we felt an un- 
doubted evidence of the sincere piety of many 
among them, and the concurrent testimony of 
all who spoke of them, was so highly in favour 
of their excellent moral character, and quiet 
peaceable demeanour, that we could but feel 
deeply for them, as part of that little flock seat- 
tered through different lands, who have heard 
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the voice of the tue Shepherd, and are striving | Allen took an opportunity of repaying the | 


to follow him.’’ 


Kind 


ness of Lady Liston, by putting her y,); 


On the banks of the Dneiper they found a} apparatus in a better condition, and perfor, 
number of German colonists of the Mennonite | a number of chemical experiments for th. . 


persuasion, whose tenets are in many points 
similar to those of Friends. ‘Their ministers 
receive no salary, but support themselves by 
the labour of their hands; and even their bishop 
may be seen guiding his own plough. They, 
like Friends, believe that war is inconsistent 
with the spiritof Christianity, and conscientiously 
refuse to bear arms. In Prussia, from which 
they emigrated, their pacific principles subjected 
them to grievous persecutions, but the Emperor 
of Russia, with his characteristic tenderness, 
secured to them the free exercise of their religion ; 
and finding their general conduct entirely blame- 
less, he encouraged their immigration, and, by 
his liberality, drew great numbers of them to his 
dominions. There were fifteen villages of these 
Mennonites, containing nearly six hundred fami- 
lies. With them they held a religious meeting, 
which was sensibly owned by the solemnizing 
presence of the Master of assemblies. 

In the neighbourhood of the Euxine, they 
met with a number of serious persons, who 
received their visit with evident satisfaction, 
with whom they had considerable religious con- 
versation. Among these are noted the commu- 
nity of Malakans, whose religious principles 
are almost entirely identical with those of the 
Spiritual Christians, already mentioned. By | 
subsequent information, it appeared that in 1825 | 
the number of these Malakans amounted to about 
eight hundred. Many of them had suffered 
persecution on account of their separation from 
the Greek Church. 

On the 12th of 7th month, our travellers arrived 
at the far-famed city of Constantinople, on the east- 
ern border of Europe. As the plague was then 
beginning its ravages there, the danger of enter- 
ing this filthy and ill ventilated city was immi- 
nent; but they soon met with a man of pleasing 
manners, who kindly invited them to take up their 
quarters at his house, in an elevated position, 
where they were comfortably accommodated. 

At Constantinople and its vicinity they were 


cularly by the British Ambassador, Sir Robert 
Liston, and his amiable wife. They obtained 
interviews with many diplomatic functionaries, 
and other persons of influence, with whom they 
held conversation on religious subjects ; and in 
which they also laboured to excite an interest in 
the education of the youth. A prominent object 
in the plans of education which they endeavoured 
to promote, was the introduction of the Scriptures, 
or selections from them; and they had the satis- 
faction to find that many of those with whom 
they conversed were capable of appreciating the 
importance of the subject, and disposed to en- 
gage in the labour. 

During their residence at this place, William 


| 
treated with great kindness and respect, part 


struction of herself and her friends, 

At Smyrna they were introduced to the p,. 
Effendi, a Turkish prince, who bore an eyo. 
lent character for integrity and liberality 0 sent. 
ment. They found him much superior toy a 
of the Turkish prejudices ; his countenance «, 
peared expressive of mildness and benignin 
and he expressed some sentiments worthy of. 
Christian—sentiments, indeed, deserving mo, 
attention from the professors of Christianity th», 
they generally receive. Ai 

In the early part of the 8th month, our trayel. 
lers landed at Scio, an island, which then cop. 
tained about 100,000 inhabitants; of who» 
80,000 were Greeks. This island, it may ly 
remembered, became, about three years after. 
wards, the scene ofa horrible massacre, Ther 
they were treated with kindness by the Turkis! 
Governor, who gave them all the assistance j 
his power. ‘They became acquainted with , 
Greek priest named Bambas, who was at tly 
head of a seminary which afforded instruction 
six hundred boys, many of them in the higher 
branches. Finding that the Holy Scriptures 
were not used in the schools there, our Friends 
undertook to furnish a copy of the selections 
already made, as far as the New Testament was 
concerned. When their selections were pre. 
sented to Bambas, he was delighted, and engaged 
to correct the language, the translation not being 
a good one, and to print them at his own press 

Our Friends had great satisfaction in their visit 
to Scio, where they had two interviews with the 
archbishop, and had opportunity of intercours 
with some of the principal inhabitants, to whom 
they explained our religious principles, and 
whom they endeavoured to interest in the cause 
of Christian education. A young Armenian o! 
considerable influence, with whom they engaged 
in religious conversation, entered warmly into 
the subject of schools, and promised to use his 
influence to promote education in his own coun- 
try. Meeting with a peasant, who presented 
to them some grapes and figs, they offered him 
a Testament if he would accompany them to the 
coast. Though he signified that he could not 
read, but his wife could, yet he ran with them 
full three miles over a rough stony road, without 
shoes or stockings, and accepted the ‘Testamen' 
with the liveliest expressions of gratitude. he 
friendships formed with the people of Scio re" 
dered the cruelties afterwards perpetrated there 
exceedingly poignant to our sy mpathising friends; 
ample evidence of which will appear in our ' 
ture numbers. 

From Scio our travellers proceeded to Athens, 
where they had an opportunity of viewing = 
place where Paul preached, declaring ‘ " 
superstitious Athenians the unknown God, whom 
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cere 
they ignorantly worshipped; as likewise the 
site of Plato’s academy ; but there appears to 
nave remained little of the philosophy of Plato, 
or the religion of Paul. The general condition 
of knowledge and of morals among the Greeks 
was found to be deplorably low. ‘Their state of 
cruel subjection had induced habits of duplicity 
snd falsehood toa lamentable degree. ‘This, 
William Allen justly considered as an evidence 
of the necessity and importance of the work 
which they were labouring to promote ; a system 
of general education, conducted on rational and 
Christian principles. 

From Greece, William Allen proceeded, by 
way of Malta, anciently Melita, the island where 
Paul was shipwrecked, Rome, Florence, Milan, 
Geneva and Paris, and arrived safely at home 
near the end of 2d month, 1820, after an absence 
of eighteen months. 

On meeting his brother and only child, who 
came to Rochester to meet him, he remarks :— 
«Qur hearts were filled with humble gratitude, 
and with the blessed Saviour’s peace; my mind 
was bowed in thankfulness to the Father of 
mercies, who had so signally supported and pre- 
served me in this arduous engagement, and was 
restoring me to all that was dearest to me in life. 
| surrendered up all into His hands, and he has 
returned it to me again with interest.” 

Before returning to his own residence, he pro- 
ceeded to Dalston, the dwelling of his aged mo- 
ther, who was in a feeble state, but as well as 
could be expected. She was contrited in hum- 
ble gratitude, and offered up thanks to the Al- 
mighty Preserver. 

Though William Allen, during this long jour- 
ney, was frequently engaged in the ministry, he 
remained under the appointment of elder; but 
soon after his return, he was released from that 
station, and regularly acknowledged as an ap- 
proved minister. ‘This appears to have brought 
afresh concern upon him, that in this capacity 
he might be preserved from bringing reproach 
onthe great cause which he was called to advocate. 

During the remainder of the year 1820, we 
find the subject of this review proceeding, with 
his accustomed assiduity, in the performance of 
his various duties, civil, philanthropic and re- 
igious. In company with his friend, Stephen 
Grellet, he attended the Half-Year’s Meeting for 
Wales, the Yearly Meeting at Dublin, and a 
number of meetings in England. ‘The subject 
of capital punishment and the education of the 
poor still occupied his attention. ‘The acquaint- 
ances which he had formed in his late visit to 
the continent, and the Ionian isles, and the wide 
field which he saw opened there for the labours 
of philanthropists, necessarily engaged him in 
an extensive and interesting correspondence.— 
Yet ‘he found time to resume the lectures at 
Guy’s Hospital, to take lessons in the Russian 
language, and to devote an hour and a half be- 
‘ore breakfast to German and French. ‘This at- 
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tention to foreign languages appears a singular 
engagement for a man of fifty, overloaded with 
other concerns. But we may readily conceive 
that the interest which he feli in the religious 
advancement of the people whom he had recent- 
ly visited, may have suggested an apprehension 
that he might find it his duty to travel through 
those countries again; and the experience al- 
ready attained could not fail to impress the im- 
portance of acquiring sufficient knowledge of 
their languages to dispense with the assistance 
of an interpreter. 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review 


THE LETHEON. 


Permit me to offer a few remarks in reply to 
those of your correspondent T’., and here, as far 
as I am concerned, the discussion ends. He 
does not claim any experience, derived from per- 
sonal observation, in the question at issue; my 
own, I grant, has been very limited, but, as far 
as it goes, I will state it. I have seen the ether 
administered on twenty different occasions, in- 
cluding four times in which I inhaled it myself; 
and yet no symptom has occurred that would for 
a moment deter me from taking it again, or ad- 
ministering it to others, with ordinary precau- 
tions. ‘The symptoms, in all these cases, were 
waried according to the duration of the process. 
In most instances sleep was induced, which 
lasted from five minutes to half an hour, (seldom 
so long as the latter period,) from which the pa- 
tient awoke without further discomfort than 
slight nausea, or headache, or both, but mostly 
without either. ‘There was no distortion of the 
face, no expression of distress, no appearance 
that would not have resulted from a sound sleep, 
with or without an anodyne. In several in- 
stances (my own among the rest) perfect con- 
sciousness remained, and yet the relief from 
pain was most surprising. When sleep eventu- 
ally followed, it differed in no perceptible re- 
spect from the ordinary conditions of that state. 
One fact is particularly curious in a physiologi- 
cal point of view. I was present when Dr. 
John McClellan was performing a protracted 
operation, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have been acutely painful. ‘The patient, 
who was a refined and educated person, though 
entirely insensible to pain, repeatedly requested 
that a fly thatlit upon his skin should be brush- 
ed off, as it gave him much annoyance. 

T. quotes from the Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal, a dramatic and almost tragical 
account of the effects of etherization in an indi- 
vidual of that city. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the prejudices of some Edinburgh 
surgeons were early enlisted against the ether ; 
but further experience, with a more complete 
apparatus for inhalation, has caused some of 
them, at least, to change their minds; for Pro- 
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fessors Syme and Simpson and Dr. Duncan are 
now employing the ether with great success.— 
Dr. Ranking, in his last Half Yearly Abstract, 
(the first six months of the present year,) states 
that he has noted “upwards of one, hundred 
cases in which the inhalation had been followed 
by the most perfect success ;’’ and these cases 
occurred in London and Edinburgh.* 

“ Dr. Rankingalso quotes a table of M. Bour- 
guieres, a French writer, of two hundred and 
eleven operations performed in the French Hos- 
pitals, in which ether had been administered ; 
and, according to this author, the comparative 
mortality of the different classes of operations, 
with and without ether, shows a gain in favour 
of those where the ether has been used.’’t 

These results are strictly statistical, and pub- 
lished by authority, with all the necessary de- 
tails. ; 

The first employment of ether in Vienna oc- 
casioned apprehensions of its safety, and Dr. 
Schuh, one of the first surgeons of that city, af- 
ter several trials, abandoned it. His mode of 
administration, however, was probably faulty ; 
for the subsequent experience of the other sur- 
geons of that city has been altogether favourable 
to the ether; several hundred cases have been 
operated on, and Dr. Schuh has himself resumed 
its use.t Again, Dr. Gibson, the distinguished 
Professor of Surgery in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has recently returned from a profes- 
sional visit to Europe, and stated, in my hearing, 
that he had seen several hundred operations on 
etherized patients, and that they were uniform- 
ly successful, 

As to the success of the practice in this coun- 
try, it is only necessary to turn to the pages of any 
unbiassed medical journal, or to inquire of any 
surgeon, or physician, or dentist, who has given 
practical attention to it, to obtain ample evidence 
in its favour. ‘The experience of Drs. Gibson, 
Horner, Mitter and Pancoast, is already before 
the public; and to these names we may add 
that of Dr. John M’Clellan, who has employed 
the ether on many occasions with the most grati- 
fying results. He was lately called to visit, in 
Luzerne county, in this state, a boy of nine years 
of age, who, for seven years of his life, had been 
a martyr to calculus. 
with’ one of Ropers’ inhalers, and a bottle of 
rectified ether; he performed the operation of 
lithotomy, by what surgeons call the dateral 
method ; and although the operation, (owing to 
the enormous size of the calculus, which nearly 
filled the containing organ, and had to be removed 
in fragments,) lasted thirty minutes, the patient 
neither felt nor expressed any sensations of pain 
at the time, nor has he since suffered any con- 
stitutional shock. Eighteen days after the ope- 


* I quote these and some other statements from an 
able Report made by Dr. Isaac Parrish, of this city, to 
the Philadelphia College of Physicians, November 2, 
1847. t Ibid. t Ibid. 


Dr. M. provided himself | 


a 
ration he was rapidly recovering, without 4 «. 
gle unpleasant symptom. oe 
The same surgeon, at nearly the same time 
and place, removed a large tumour of the i 
mary gland, while the patient was under the .. 
fects of ether, and the results have in all respe»: 
proved as satisfactory as in the preceding insta yer 
We have been permitted to refer to these eases 
in advance of their publication in a medic, 
journal, because they embody strong addition,| 
evidence in favour of the ether. 
Now, as respects the unfavourable results 9, 
ether in isolated cases, let us ask what acriy, 
medicine could sustain itself, if judged by j. 
exceptions? Where, for example, would opium 
have been at this time? I have seen persons 
killed by opium ; others deranged and demoralised 
by its use. I have seen a child die from the 
effects of laudanum applied over the stomach 
by a nurse to allay pain; I have seen persons 
to whom, in the smallest doses, it was a poison ; 
and one instance in which the mere application 
of it to the temples produced speedy nausea and 
vomiting. Nay, more, have we not known opium 
to demoralise a nation of people, and involve 
that nation in a sanguinary war with a Ev- 
ropean power? Witness the recent conflict be- 
tween China and Great Britain—the opium war. 
If the moral of the question is to be discussed, 
let it be done, in respect to ether, with candour 
and justice; and I think the letheon will be as 
likely to retain its place in public and profession- 
al estimation, as any agent of its class in th 
materia medica. M. 
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From the Spirit and Manners of the Ag 


AN ANGEL VISIT. 

On the evening of one thirty-first of Decem- 
ber, I had been cherishing the humiliating and 
solemn reflections which are peculiarly suitable 
to the close of the year, and endeavouring to bring 
my mind to that view of the past, best calculated 
to influence the future. I had attempted to re- 
call the prominent incidents of the twelve montlis 
which had elapsed; and in this endeavour I was 
led frequently to regret how little my memory 
could retain even of that which was most im- 
portant to be remembered. I could not avoid, 
at such a period, looking forwards as well 2s 
backwards, and anticipating that fearful tribuna! 
at which no occurrence shall be forgotten :— 
whilst my imagination penetrated into the is- 
tant destinies which shall be dependant on 1's 
decisions. At my usual hour I retired to rest, 
but the train of meditation I had pursued was 5° 
important and appropriate, that imagination con- 
tinued it after sense had slumbered. “In thoug!'s 
from the visions of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth upon man,”’ I was mentally concerned 12 
the following scene of interest. ' 

I imagined myself still adding, link after link, 
to the chain of reflection, the progress of which 
the time for repose had interrupted; and whilst 
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thas € I was aware that there remained 
but a few moments to complete the day. I 
heard the clock as it tolled the knell of another 
year, and as it rang slowly the appointed number, 
each note was followed by a sting of conscience, 
bitterly reproaching me for my neglect of pre- 
cious time. The last stroke was ringing in my 
ears—painful as the groan announcing the de- 

arture of a valuable friend—when, notwith- 
standing the meditative posture in which I was 
sitting, 1 perceived that the dimness of the apart- 
ment suddenly became brighter; and on lifting 
my eyes to discover the cause, I was terrified at 
discovering that another being was with me in 
my seclusion. I saw one before me whose form 
indeed was human; but the dazzling splendor 
that beamed forth from every part of his beau- 
tifully proportioned form, convinced me at a 
slance, that it was no mortal being that I saw. 
Under one arm he bore two volumes; in his 
hand he held a pen. 1 instantly knew the re- 
cording angel. With a trembling which con- 
vulsed my frame, I heard his voice. “ Mortal,” 
he said, “ thou wast longing to recall the events 
of the past year—thou art permitted to gaze up- 
on the record of this book. Peruse and be 
wise.” As he spoke thus, he opened before me 
one of the volumes which he had brought. 

In fearful apprehension, I read in it my 
own name, and recognized the history of my 
own life during the past year, with all its minu- 
test particulars. Burning words were those 
which that volume contained: all the actions 
and circumstances of my life were registered in 
that dreadful book, each under its respective 
head. I was first struck with the title of “ Mer- 
cies received.”” Some were there, the remem- 
brance Of which I had retained—more which 
were recalled, after having been forgotten—but 
the far greater number had never been noticed at 
al. Oh! what a detail of preservations, and 
(eliverances, and invitations and warnings, and 
privileges, and bestowments! In observing the 
recapitulation, I could not but be struck with one 
cireumstance—it was, that many dispensations 
which I had considered as calamities, were enu- 
merated here as blessings. Many a wo which 
had riven the heart—many a cup whose bitter- 
ness seemed to designate it as poison, was there 
verifying the language of the poet : 

“E’en crosses from his sovereign hand, are blessings 

in disguise.” 

Another catalogue was there—it was the enu- 
meration of “ ‘T'ransgressions."’ My hand trem- 
bles as 1 remember them! What an immense 
variety of classes! My supernatural visitant 
here addressed me—* Dost thou observe how 
small a proportion thy sins of commission bear 
o those of omission?”’ As he spoke he point- 
ed me to instances in the page like the follow- 
ing: “I was hungry and thou gavest me no 
meat”—«] was thirsty and thou gavest me no 
drink”—«T was sick and thou didst not visit 
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me.”” I was conscience stricken. In another 


part of the record, I read the title “ Duties Per- 
formed.” Alas! how small was their number ! 
Humble as I had been accustomed to think the 
estimate of my good works, [ was greatly disap- 
pointed to perceive that many performances on 
which I had looked with pride, were omitted, 
“because,” my visitor informed me, “the mo- 
tive was impure.”’ It was, however, with feel- 
ings of the most affecting gratification, I read be- 
neath this record, small as it was, the following 
passage: “ Whosoever shall give a cup of cold 
water only in the name of a disciple, he shall in 
no wise lose his reward.”” Whilst 1 gazed on 
many other similar records, such was the intense 
feeling which seemed to be awakened within me, 
that my brain grew dizzy, and my eye became 
dim. I was awakened from this state by the 
touch of my supernatnral instructor, who pointed 
me to the volume in which I had read my own 
terrible history, now closed, and bearing a seal, 
on which I read the inscription: * Reserved un- 
tilthe day of judgment.’ “And now,’’ said 
the angel, “my commission is completed.”— 
Thou hast been permitted what was never grant- 
ed to man before. What thinkest thou of the 
record? Dost thou not justly tremble? How 
many a line is here, which, ‘dying, thou couldst 
wish to blot?’ I see thee already shuddering 
at the thought of the disclosure of this volume 
at the day of judgment, when an assembled world 
shall listen to its contents. But if such be the 
record of one year, what must be the guilt of thy 
whole life? Seek, then, an interest in the blood 
of Christ, justified by which, thou shalt indeed 
hear, but not tocondemnation. Pray, that when 
the other books are opened, thy name may be 
found in the book of life. And see, the volume 
prepared for the history of another year: yet 
its page is unsullied. ‘Time is before thee—seek 
to improve it; privileges are before thee—may 
they prove the gate of heaven! Judgment is 
before thee—prepare to meet thy God.” He 
turned to depart, and as I seemed to hear the 
rustling which announced his flight, 1 awoke. 
Was it all a dream ? 

‘* Whatever passes as a cloud between 

The mental eye of faith and things unseen, 

Causing that brighter world to disappear, 

Or seem less lovely, or its hope less dear ; 

This is our world, our ido/, though it bear 

Affection’s impress, or devotion’s air.” 


Empatmine Taz Deap.—The practice of em- 
balming the bodies of the dead, so prevalent 
among the ancient Egyptians, arose more from 
necessity than choice, and, like many other cus- 
toms of the land, may have been identified by 
the priests with the national religion, in order to 
ensure its continuance. ‘The rites of sepulture 
in Egypt, grew out of cireumstances, according 
to Champollion, peculiar to that country. The 
scarcity of fuel precluded the use of the funeral 
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pile ; and the sands of the desert afforded no pro- 
tection from outrage by wild beasts—while the 
regular inundations of the valley forbade it to be 
used as a charnel house, under penalty of pesti- 
lence tothe living. Hence grew the use of an- 


inaccessible to the ordinary process of decay.— 


Frost’s Pictorial History of the World. 
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the churches in America, but thy husband 4... 


hindered thee;” and told her the yj) 


} 
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resignation of her mind was accepted for + 
deed, and she was excused from the jour 
which was before her; and should die jy, »,.. 
tiseptic substances, in which the nation became | with God and man. Then addressiug };, : bs 
so skilled as to render the bodies of their dead | band, he said, “thy wife had a concern to yc. 


' the churches in another countr 


y beyond the seq, 
but thou wouldst not give her leave; SO, s 


shall be taken from thee ;”’ and, repeating , 


PETER GARDNER. 


‘of what he had said to her, added, « thy y:: 
will be happy: but the Lord will blast bot) ,. 


‘ ; | . ° 
In the year 1694, Peter Gardner, a Friend and thine; for behold the Lord’s hand is ay.ins 
who lived in Essex, had a concern to visit | thee, and thou shalt be reduced to wan; : 


| 


Friends in Scotland ; but being in low cireum- 
stances, and having a wife and several children, 
was under discouragement about it. 


bread.” 


This message was not received in th, 


love in which it was delivered; but in heat » 


The Lord | passion, he came after Peter; and calling } 


in mercy condescended to remove his doubts, by | great haste, as he sat on horseback, at Jo} 
Richardson’s door, seemed very angry wi) 
John, and asked what man and message he }»' 


letting him know he would be with him; and | 
though he had no horse to ride, and was but a 
weakly man, yet he would give him strength to 


sent to him. 


“As to message,” said John, «| 


perform the journey, and sustain him so that he | know nothing of it; but as to the man, Im 


should not want what was sufficient. 
faith, with innocent weight he laid his concern 


before the Monthly Meeting to which he belonged: | 


they highly esteemed his gift, and had full unity 
with his concern; and proposed procuring him 
a horse for his journey. But he said, “« Nay: 
my Master has promised to give me hind’s feet.”’ 

He accordingly went on his journey along the 
east side of the nation, through Norfolk, Lincoln- 
shire, and Yorkshire ; and coming to a week-day 
meeting at Bridlington, where John Richardson 
then dwelt, he lodged at his house. In the evening, 
the doors being shut, he said to John, pointing 
his finger in a particular direction, “Is there any 
Friend lives that way?” John told him he 
pointed towards the sea which was not far from 
thence. He said he believed he must go and 
see somebody that way in the morning. John 
asked him if he should go with him; he said he 
believed it would not be best; and so went to 
bed, 
over his grounds, and done his usual business, 
he came in, and inguired after Peter. 


His wife | 


Having | tell thee, he is a man of God, and whatever 
has said to thee, be it upon thee. 
still, and weigh the matter; for I knew not of }is 
| going to thy house, but thought he was in bed, 
and did not inform him about thee nor thy wife.” 
At which he went away in great haste. 

So Peter pursued his journey towards Seo. 
‘land, John Richardson and another Friend going 
with him to Scarborough on horseback—for |) 
would not let them go on foot with him. I! 
kept before them full as fast as they chose t 


| 


| 
| 


Therefore | 


| ride : and when they had got about half way, | 


gained ground upon them. 


| man before. 


John was filled wit 
admiration, for he seemed to go with more slit 
and ease, he thought, than ever he had seen an 
And riding fast to overtake hi 


| and going over a field for a nearer cut, |v 
‘appeared to be surrounded by glory, and hs 
feet seemed not to touch the ground. When he 
‘overtook him, John said, “thou dost travel ver 





In the morning, after John had walked | fast:”’ Peter replied, “my Master told me befor 
I left home, that he would give me hind’s leet; 
and he hath performed his promise to me. 


said she had not seen him, and believed he was | When they came in sight of Scarborough, bi 
not risen. John went up into his chamber, and | said, “do take me to some Friend’s house— 
finding him not there, came down, and in a| Friend’s indeed, for I am greatly distressed. 
pleasant way said to his wife, “there is the | “T will have thee to a house where I lodge, 
nest, but the bird is flown.” Soon after, came | and have spent many hours with pleasure; 
in Peter. He had risen before the sun, and | and if thou art not easy there, I will go until we 


went to the village, by no other direction than 
that internal intelligence he immediately received ; 
and, at sun-rising, beheld a Friend leaning on a 
post at his own door, in a pensive and solitary 
mood. Peter went to him, and asked him after 
his welfare, and if he had any family ; he said 
he had a wife, confined to her bed with a danger- 
ous illness, and invited him to see her; to this 
he replied, “ For that end am I come.” He 
went up stairs, and sitting down retiredly by her 


side, in an awful and solemn manner, said “ thou | hast thou brought here ?” 


hast long had a concern on thy mind to visit 


find a place, if it may be.” 


And just as they 


entered the door, they heard some one £0 "; 
stairs; and anon, the woman Friend coming 
down, with a neighbour of hers, invited them \ 


sit down. 


In a little while, Peter appeared very 


uneasy ; which John perceiving, asked how * 
'was with him; he said, “I cannot stay in this 
‘house: here is light and darkness, good 
‘bad.’ The woman, after she had got them 
some refreshment, came and asked John, “w'° 


he replied. 





«A man of God, 


Whereupon they went away. 
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Having a meeting at Scarborough the next | about the seventh day. He was quite sensible 
jay, John Richardson stayed with him, and said to the last; and in a remarkable manner was 
he had good service. He also went with him | given to know the inward states of those that 
., several Friends’ houses there; and he fre-| came to seehim. And further, the money which 
wyently spoke his sense of the state of the fami- | John Richardson had handed to him, actually 
‘es: but as they were near entering one house, | lasted out so as to defray the expenses of his 
Peter stopped, and said, “ my master is not there interment and other charges incurred there.— 
_| will not goin :”” so they turned away. Being | Diary of Alexander Jaffray. 
bout to part, he queried with John if the small 
ox was inany townonhis way. John repfed, 
ughy? Peter, what hast thou to do with that?”’ ; : 
He answered, «I am satisfied I shall die of that One of the first objects which attracted our 
Jistemper; and my Master told me to make | notice on arriving at Ani Jidy, was a tree with 
cpeed in this visit, for I had but a short time to | Singular fruit; which, without knowing at the 
jo itin;” repeating his promise of giving him | moment whether it had been observed by former 
hind’s feet. John felt himself much affected; | travellers or not, instantly suggested to our mirids 
ind, considering his mean appearance, asked | the far-famed fruits 
how he was prepared for money, telling him his 
journey was long, it being ‘expensive travelling 
in Scotland, Friends being so thin. Peter an-| ‘This was the Osher of the Arabs, the Ascle- 
swered, “I have enough: my master told me | pias gigantea vel procera of botanists, which is 
| should not want; and now a bit of bread, and | found in abundance in Upper Egypt and Nubia, 
some water from a brook, refresh me as much | and also in Arabia Felix; but seems to be con- 
as a set meal at a table.’”” But John insisted to | fined in Palestine to the borders of the Dead 
see how much money he had: it was but two|Sea. We saw it only at Ani Jidy; Hasselquist 
half-erowns. He felt an immediate impulse to | found it in the desert between Jericho and the 
ender him some money ; and, putting his hand | northern shore; and Irby and Mangles met with 
into his pocket, took out a number of small | it of a large size at.the south end of the sea, and 
pieces, which Peter modestly refused, saying he | on the isthmus of the peninsula. We saw here 
doubted not his Master’s provision. John forced | several trees of the kind, the trunks of which 
him to take it; telling him it was as free to him | were six or eight inches in diameter; and the 
as his own; for so the Lord had put it into his | whole height from ten to fifteen feet. It has a 
heart. ‘Thus they parted. grayish cork-like bark, with long oval leaves; 
In about two weeks afier, the man’s wife, | and in its general appearance and character, it 
before mentioned, died, as Peter had foretold. | might be taken for a gigantic perennial species of 
At that time, the same man had three ships at milk-weed or silk-weed, found in the north- 


T 


APPLES OF SODOM. 





“Which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom stood.’’ 











sea; his son was master of one, his second son | ern parts of the American States. Its leaves and 
was on board another; and, in their voyages, | flowers are very similar to those of the latter 
they were all wrecked or foundered, and their | plant; and when broken off, it in like manner 
cargoes chiefly lost ; his two sons and several of | discharges copiously a milky fluid. The fruit 
the hands being drowned. So that, from con- | greatly resembles externally a large smooth ap- 
siderable affluence, he was soon after reduced so | ple or orange, hanging in clusters of three or four 
low as to be maintained by Friends, though he had | together, and when ripe is of a yellow colour. 
been in good circumstances, if not very rich, | It was now fair and delicious to the eye, and soft 
before those unexpected losses, at sea and land, | to the touch; but, on being pressed or struck, it 
in houses and children had befallen him. The | explodes with a puff-ball, leaving in the hand 
woman, at whose house Peter was so uneasy at | only the shreds of the thin rind and a few fibres. 
Searborough, had put her husband to bed in a | It is, indeed, filled chiefly with air, like a blad- 
state of intoxication; which John Richardson | der, which gives it the round form; while in 
had not known him guilty of before. the centre a small slender pod runs through it 

John Richardson further related, that after | from the stem, and is connected by thin fila- 
some time, he heard that Peter Gardner had died | ments with the rind. The pod contains a small 
in Cumberland, on his return from Scotland ; | quantity of fine silk with seeds: precisely like 
and being attached to him in near affection, | the pod of the silk weed, though very much 
went to inquire how heended. John Bowstead, | smaller—being, indeed, scarcely the tenth partas 
a Friend near Carlisle, gave account that Peter |large. ‘The Arabs collect the silk and twist it 
had been through Scotland, and came to Carlisle; | into matches for their guns, preferring it to the 
‘ne small-pox being there, he took the infection | common match because it requires no sulphur to 
very suddenly, and lay ill with it. Se John| render it combustible. The most definite ac- 
Bowstead went just as the pock was coming out | count we have of the apples of Sodom, so called, 
pon him, and took him to his own house; | is in Josephus, who, as a native of the country, 
they did not come out kindly, but swelled him | is a better authority than ‘Tacitus or other foreign 


very much, so that he was blind, and died! writers. After speaking of the conflagration of 
< 
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the plain, and the yet remaining tokens of the 
divine fire, he remarks that “ there are still to be 
seen ashes reproduced in the fruits; which, in- 
deed, resemble edible fruits in colour, but on be- 
ing plucked with the hands are dissolved into 
smoke and ashes.”’ In this account, after a due 
allowance for the marvellous in all popular re- 
ports, I find nothing which does not apply al- 
most literally to the fruit of the Osher, as we saw 
it. It must be plucked and handled with great 
care, in order to preserve it from bursting. We 
attempted to carry some of the boughs and fruit 
with us to Jerusalem, but without success.— 
Hasselquist finds the apples of Sodom in the 
fruit of the Solanum melongena, (night shade, 
mad apple,) which we saw in great abundance at 
Ani Jidy, and in the plain of Jericho. ‘These 
apples are much smallerthan those of the Osher, 
and when ripe, are full of small black grains. 
There is, however, nothing like explosion—no- 
thing like ‘ smoke and ashes ;’ except, occasion- 
ally, as the same naturalist remarks, “ when the 
fruitis punctured by an insect (‘Tenthredo) which 
converts the whole of the instde into dust, leav- 
ing nothing but the rind entire, without any loss 
of colour.”” We saw the Solonum and the Osher 
growing side by side; the former presenting no- 
thing remarkable in its appearance, and being 
found in other parts of the country; while the 
latter immediately arrested our attention by its 
singular accordance with the ancient story, and 
is moreover peculiar in Palestine to the shores 
of the Dead Sea.—Robinson and Smith’s Travels 
in Palestine. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 1, 1848. 





In the present number we have the life of Wm. 
Allen brought down to the period in his active and 
eventful career, when he took his place among the 
acknowledged ministers of the religious society to 
which he belonged. His travels in the service of 
the gospel had hitherto been performed as a com- 
panion to others who were engaged to visit the 
churches, but in his new situation, the order of 
sociefy presented no obstruction to his engaging 
in such services, with the approbation of his friends, 
on his own responsibility. 


— 





REVIEW. 


That he possessed, in the structure of his mind 
sensibility highly favourable to the develo... 
of philanthropic feelings, and an energy of DUTposp 
which no ordinary difficulties could paralyze. . . 
be readily admitted. But a careful inspecti 7 
his diary can hardly fail to impress the conyie:,, 
that his active exertions in his various Works 
benevolence were stimulated and supported }, 
religious considerations. 

Whether he was labouring to feed the staryi», 
population of Spitalfields, to arrest the etnies « 
the African slave-trade, to shield the victims y 
negligence and poverty from the punishmen 
awarded by the Draconic laws of his country. 
enlighten the understandings of the students a 
Guy’s Hospital, to encourage the wealthy and poy 
erful in his own and in foreign countries, to exten, 
the benefits of a Christian education to the childrey 
of the poor, or to diffuse among his varied acquain. 
ances a knowledge of the doctrines and principles 
in which he most certainly believed, we still ting 
him humbly seeking to the exhaustless Fountain oj 
life and love, for wisdom and strength. The New 
Testament appears to have been his daily com. 
panion; and in the midst of his multifarious 
engagements he found and embraced frequent 


lopmen 


‘ 


opportunities for silent retirement, and waiting 
upon God for the renewal of spiritual strength. 

So far, indeed, were his philanthropic labours 
from absorbing his attention to the exclusion oi 
secret and silent introversion of mind, that they 
were evidently invigorated and refined by the deep 
felt solicitude for the present and everlasting wel- 
fare of the whole human race, which an experi- 
mental acquaintance with the overshadowing o! 
the Father’s love alone can produce. If, indeed, 
we examine the characters of those who, in any 
age or situation in life, have been conspicuous for 
their labours to improve the physical, moral, and 
religious condition of mankind, we shall find, pro- 
bably, without a solitary exception, that a deep 
feeling of religious responsibility was the great 
master-spring that impelled them all. 

The attention paid, at an advanced period of his 
day, to the languages of the continent, may be 
fairly attributed: to his desire to facilitate the inter- 
course which his religious and philanthropic labours 
required to be maintained. Long before his day 


the Yearly Meeting of London had endeavoured 
to promote the study of those languages among 
its members, as appears by the following extrac! 
from an epistle issued in 1737: 


In our estimate of his labours during the portion | 
of his life which has passed under review, we may 
be liable, upon observing the readiness and energy 
with which he engaged in almost every plan which 
presented for relieving the distress or increasing 
the comforts of our race, to consider him as a man | 
constitutionally sensitive to the sufferings of others ; 
acting upon the impulse of a benevolent feeling, 
rather than from apprehension of religious duty. 


o 








“Tt has been the concern of this meeting, from 
the relation given of truth’s spreading in foreign 
countries, that Friends who are of ability, and have 
the prosperity of truth at heart, would, in the edv- 
cation of their children, take care, as suitable 
opportunities and occasions may offer, to let them 
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some modern tongues, as French, 


oa cted in | 
oe Low Dutch, Danish, &c., that so when 


hey wn up, they may reap the benefit 
ube 2 < as it hall please the Lord to dispose 
vad incline them, may be of service to the church.”’ 





Macwetic TeLecraPH.—By recent accounts it 
:ppears that this mew species of communication 
has been extended to St. Louis. There is there- 
‘re a line from Boston to the banks of the Missis- 
cippi, through which intelligence can be transmit- 

‘ed with the velocity of lightning. One of the in- 

resting results of this brilliant discovery, is a 

facility hitherto unknown, with which the relative 

‘ongitude of places connected by telegraph may 

be determined. 

The discovery of an easy, practical and accurate 
method of determining the longitude at sea has 
long been an object of pursuit with men of science. 
Large rewards have been offered by the British 
vovernment for the best method of accomplishing 
this object. The means generally used are lunar 
hservations and accurate chronometers. 

To determine the longitude of a place either on 
the ocean or the land by chronometers, requires 
that the instrament used should be transported 
fom the place with which the comparison is to 
be made, to that whose longitude is required. The 
accuracy of the result will depend upon the cor- 
ectness of the time-keeper, during the transporta- 
tion. The method by lunar observation requires 
considerable care and skill in the application of 
astruments, as well as no inconsiderable labour 
i» making calculations. ’ 

Whatever method may be used, the real diffi- 

culty to be surmounted is to determine the exact 
ime of day, at the same instant, under the meri- 
ans whose longitudes are to be compared. This 
§ more conveniently done in the case before us, 
vy using sidereal time. As the earth revolves on 
‘ts axis with uniform velocity, the interval between 
‘wo successive passages of a fixed star over any 
civen meridian of the earth is always the same. 
This interval is termed a sidereal day; and is 
nearly equal to 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4 seconds of 
solar time. Dividing the sidereal day into hours, 
minutes and seconds, in the same manner as the 
solar day is divided, it is clear that the globe will 
perform one-twenty-fourth part of its diurnal rota- 
tion ina sidereal hour. Hence two meridians of 
the earth which intercept an are of 15 degrees on 
the equator, must pass the same fixed star at the 
‘terval of one sidereal hour; the western meri- 
dian passing it last, because the rotation is from 
west to east. 

If, then, we take the passage of a given fixed star 
over the meridian of a place on the earth as the 
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beginning of the sidereal day at that place, the 
passage of the same star over the meridian of any 
other place will be the beginning of the sidereal 
day at the latter. From this it evidently follows 
that when it is 12 0’clock sidereal time, under a 
given meridian, it is 11, under the meridian 15 de- 
grees to the west, and 1, under that which is 15 to 
the east. 

Suppose now a clock at Boston and another at 
St. Louis to be accurately adjusted to sidereal 
time; and that by some means an observer should 
be enabled to examine them at the same instant 
of time, the difference of the hours which they in- 
dicate reduced into degrees, at the rate of 15 to 
an hour, or 1 degree to 4 minutes of time, would 
represent the difference of longitude. This is in 
effect what the telegraph accomplishes. Conceive 
an observer, B, at Boston, and another, L, at 
St. Louis, ready to answer the signals of each 
other. When B observes that his clock indicates 
12, he gives the signal, which is immediately 
transmitted by the telegraph to L, who notes the 
time at St. Louis, which we suppose to be 10 hours, 
45 minutes, 48 seconds. The difference, 1 hour, 
14 minutes, 12 seconds, reduced into degrees, as 
above, would show that St. Louis was 18° 33 mi- 
nutes westward from Boston. Some small cor- 
rections would no doubt be required in practice, 
but by reversing the order of the observations, and 
repeating the trials a sufficient number of times, 
the errors could be very nearly compensated. This 
method cannot be applied to navigation, in the 
present state of our knowledge, but it promises to 
furnish a means of introducing greater accuracy 
than has been hitherto attained, in fixing the re- 
lative position of places on land. 


Diep,—At Weare, New Hampshire, on the 12th 
of 11th month last, Enocn Breen, in the 82d year 
of his age, a faithful elder in the church, having, 
through a long life, sustained the character of a 
consistent Friend and an honest man. 


, at the same place, on the 23d of 4th 
month last, Lyp1a Breen, wife of the above-named 
Enoch Breed, in the 72d year of her age. In the 
decease of this dear Friend, the Church and the 
community at large, have sustained a heavy loss. 
She possessed a clear and discriminating mind ; 
and having, in early life, yielded to the sanctifying 
influences of the Holy Spirit, she became instru- 
mental for good to many. It pleased the Head of 
the Church to dispense to her a gift in the ministry, 
which she sweetly and faithfully occupied. Her 
public communications of this nature were gene- 
rally concise, but full of instruction, and uttered in 
demonstration of the spirit and of power. She was 
deeply concerned for the support of right order and 
wholesome discipline ; and with her discriminating 
mind, under the influence of divine grace, she was 
able to detect and expose error. But while she 
stvod with unflinching firmness for the truth, she 
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ever remembered the frailties to which all are 
subject, and was always ready to exercise that 
charity which hopeth all things. For many years, 


It will be seen that the ignorance 
lousies of mankind often cause as 


and jes. 


: much annoy. 
ance to peaceful philosophers as to real p 


with her husband, she occupied the place of Super- ati ae nemies, 
intendent in the Yearly Meeting Boarding School aa 3 re yg hostilities between France 
at Providence, which responsible station they filled | 24 /ngiand, in 1783, a proposition was yy, 

acceptably to Friends. Her health, for several through the French ambassador, to the govern. 


years previous to her decease, was feeble, but she 
was very diligent in the attendance of meetings, 
and in the discharge of many and varied duties 
and appointments, under much bodily debility and 
suffermg. When in the progress of her disease, she 
was finally prevented from leaving her house, her 
friends continued to seek her counsel, which she 
was still enabled to impart to their great comfort 
and edification. To a friend, from a distance, who 
visited her near her close, she expressed with 
much clearness her prospect and the ground of her 
hope. She recapitulated briefly her course of life, 
and recounted some of the preservations which 
she had witnessed from her Heavenly Father ; and 
while she could look back with a consciousness of 
having been in good degree engaged to discharge 
the duties that had devolved upon her, she felt 
that she was altogether an unprofitable servant, 
and that her acceptance wholly depended upon 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, fully realizing 
the Gospel truth, which she had often been con- 
cerned to proclaim to others, that not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according 
to his mercy, he saveth us, by the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost. Her 
end was peace. 


ment of the latter country, for a joint survey, 
determine the exact distance between the ,). 
servatories of Greenwich and Paris: the , 
position was favourably received, and the yoo. 
surement of the portion of the line betwo. 
Greenwich and Dover intrusted to General R,, 
who had already been employed in jm), 
labours. In a survey of this nature, the distano, 
is measured by a continuous series of trigyy' 
commencing from one base line, which mus: \, 
determined with the greatest possible precisiny, 
General Roy’s base line, more than 27,000 fev: 
in length, was measured on Hounslow Hex}, 
near London; its correctness was insured | 
the employment of three several kinds of mes. 
sures—a steel chain, and wooden and gloss 
rods, all constructed by the celebrated Rams. 
den: this preliminary operation occupied from 
April to August of the year 1784; and from tly 
line thus laid down, the measurement was ear. 
ried on to Dover, when three members of | 
French Academy were sent over to confer with 
the English savans, and to decide on the poinis 
of land on which the signal-lights should ) 
fixed, by which the measurement was contin 
across the Channel. The large folio in which 
all these proceedings are detailed, attests the (ii- 
gence and zeal with which they were conducted, 
In 1790, the French Academy, in consequence 
of a request from the National Assembly, ap- 
pointed a commission to report on a new standard 
of weights and measures. On referring to tl 
standards already in existence, they were foun: 
to be so imperfect, that it was recommended 1o 
measure anew an arc of the meridian, as ti 
only means of obtaining a true standard. The 
extreme points chosen on this occasion were 
Dunkirk and Barcelona, both on the sea level: 
the necessary operations were commenced 1n 
1792, but with great impediments in the turbu- 
lence of the Revolution. Mechain, to whom the 
southern end of the line had been assigned, was 


ts 
‘ 





, at Springfield, Delaware county, Pa., on 
the 24th of last month, Sipney, the wife of George 
Allen, in the 49th year of her age. ? 
——, in Detroit, Maine, on Sixth day evening, 
the 19th of 11th month last, Saran Jenxrys, wife 
of Moses Jenkins, in the 49th year of her age. 
, in Winslow, Maine, on First day morning, 
the 19th ult., at the residence of her father, Saran 
C. Hossey, daughter of John and Phebe Hobbey, 
in the 25th year of her age. 





These were Friends of reputable character, and 
their end, we trust, was peaceful and happy. 





MEASURING AN ARC. 

The accurate measurement of a portion of the 
earth’s surface involves so many points of high 
scientific and commercial interest, that the labours 
undertaken to effect the object may be regarded 
as among the greatest triumphs of philosophy. 
Such measurements were made at an early} arrested while making his observations at the 
period by the Greeks, and have been repeated | base of the Pyrenees, as a traitor conveying 
subsequently, as the necessity for greater accu-| signals to the enemy; and was afterwards impr 
racy became apparent. An almost incredible | soned for nearly a year in Spain, as it was feare’ 
amount of labour and difficulty has been en-| that the local knowledge he had obtained might 
countered in performing the operations, arising | be employed in favour of the French arms. 
from various causes. From the confines of the | Delambert, his coadjutor, who surveyed in the 
polar circle to the equator, nearly every nation | interior of France, was exposed to still greater 
has contributed its share to this important work, | risks; he was beset by mobs, his observatories 
of which the ordnance survey now carried on | and signal-posts were thrown down and de- 
in England may be looked upon as a aaeeeary | stroyed, and, together with his assistants, he 
consequence; there are few governments which | was frequently imprisoned. On one occasio 
have not had a desire to know the precise posi-| at St. Denis, they were only saved from the p 
tion and configuration of the country over which | pular fury by the presence of mind of the mayor. 
they ruled. | Sometimes passports were refused them, 0 
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ohers they were compelled to leave their ob- 
corvations, and give an account of themselves at 
“a of the numerous clubs which then existed 
in every part of France. The depreciation in 
value of the assignats with which they had been 
supplied to pay for what they wanted, was also 
, equse of great inconvenience. Besides these, 
there were natural obstacles to be encountered 
and overcome: in placing the signals, it was 
ofien necessary to climb to the top of precipitous 
and almost inaccessible heights, and to sleep 
there without any protection from the weather. 
Such, however, is the energy inspired by a 
genuine love of science, that the work was at 
iast successfully completed by the eminent indi- 
viduals engaged. 

Some time afterwards, on extending this line 
from Spain to the Balearic Islands, the persons 
employed underwent severer privations. Biot 
and a brother philosopher were shut up for two 
or three months in a temporary cabin on the top 
of a rock in the little island of Formentera, while 
waiting for an opportunity to observe the signals 
on the heights of Ivica. Arago, who watched 
during a similar period from a dreary spot called 
the desert of Las Palmas, was afterwards taken 
fora spy at Majorca, and on attempting to escape 
disguised as a peasant, was captured, and im- 
prisoned several months in the citadel. On re- 
gaining his liberty, the ship in which he em- 
barked was wrecked on the coast of Africa; he 
then sailed for Marseilles in an Algerine vessel, 
which was made prize of by a Spanish corsair 
it the entrance of the port. ‘The Algerine was, 
however, reclaimed; and sailing a second time 
for France, narrowly escaped destruction on the 
shores of Sardinia, and was ultimately driven 
back, with several feet water in her hold, to 
Algiers. In this city M. Arago lived for six 
months, in the garb of a Mussulman, until an 
opportunity offered of sailing once more for 
France. ‘The convoy was met and captured by 
an English squadron; but in this instance for- 
tune favoured the astronomer; the vessel in 
which he had embarked was the only one that 
escaped and arrived safely at Marseilles. When 
to this account we add the labours of the Swedish 
philosophers while measuring an arc in the dreary 
and frozen regions of the north, we have striking 
examples of what may be accomplished by per- 
severance; to this apparently humble virtue the 
greatest philosopher, as well as the humblest 
artisan, is indebted for success:—Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal. 





VISIT OF HERSCHELL, A CONVERTED JEW, TO HIS 
FATHER-LAND. 

“There is a low vaulted chamber built over 
the mouth of the well, the lower part of which 
may have been originally the ledge that sur- 
rounded it, on which, or on a similar one of an 
older date, our Lord may have sat to rest when 
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weary with his journey. I cannot express the 
feeling of vivid reality which the sight of this 
well gave to the history and the scene connected 
with it. Jesus ‘left Judea, and departed again 
into Galilee: And he must needs go through 
Samaria,’ which lay directly between Judea 
and Galilee, unless he had taken a very cir- 
cuitous road, crossing and recrossing the Jordan. 
As he sat on the well, faint and weary, ‘there 
cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water.’ 
All travellers express surprise why she should 
come a mile and a half to draw water, when 
there are fountains close to the town of Sychar. 
I think there is every reason to suppose she did 
so as a religious ceremony, similar to that prac- 
tised by the Jews in Jerusalem on the great day 
of the Feast of Tabernacles.”” “When our 
Lord had told this woman ‘all things that ever 
she did,’ she perceived He was a prophet, and 
immediately sought instruction from Him on the 
disputed point between Jews and Samaritans as 
to which was the holy place, where men ought 
to worship. How striking is the reply of our 
Lord, when considered in the very place where 
the fulfilment of its prediction is now so mani- 
fest—* Woman, believe me the hour cometh 
when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, worship the Father.” He next 
plainly told her with which of the contending 
parties the truth then lay. ‘Ye worship ye 
know not what; we know what we worship, 
for salvation is of the Jews.’ ‘To one of His 
brethren according to the flesh, these words, 
‘We know what we worship,’ are peculiarly 
affecting, our Lord so plainly identifying him- 
self with the Jews. But how important to all 
His true disciples of every nation under heaven 
is the declaration that follows,—* But the time 
cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth; 
for the Father seeketh such to worship Him; 
God is a spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.’ As 
if he said—* At present “salvation is of the 
Jews;” there is with them, and their institu- 
tions, an arbitrary and official sanctity, appointed 
by God Himself; and all who would worship 
aright must be joined with them; but the hour 
is at hand when this state of things shall pass 
away. Now there are ‘ordinances of divine 
service, and a worldly sanctuary,’ because ‘ the 
way into the holiest of all is not yet made mani- 
fest;’ now there ‘are priests that offer gifts ae- 
cording to the law, who serve unto the example 
and shadow of heavenly things;’ but when the 
‘une sacrifice’ has been offered, when the great 
reality has come, all these shadows shall vanish, 
official sanctity of place and person shall cease, 
and nothing shall henceforward be accounted as 
worship, save the homage of the heart—the 
worship of God in spirit and in truth.” More 
than eighteen centuries have elapsed since this 
' declaration, [John iv. 21—24,) and yet we find 
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in the Christian church, instead of a universal; day, men should be disposed to say 


testimony that it is the Spirit alone that quick- 
eneth, the flesh profiteth nothing, a cleaving to 
outward rites and ceremonies, as if these were 
still* the appointed channels through which the 
Spirit is conveyed! A large portion of the pro- 
fessing Church of Christ seem still in the con- 
dition of the Samaritan woman, obliged to go to 
the well of Jacob to draw water, instead of pos- 
sessing in themselves a ‘ well of water springing 
up unto everlasting life.’ If I am still to be de- 
pendent on a priest, either for the commence- 
ment or sustenance of spiritual life, I see little 
to distinguish the Christian from the Jewish 
dispensation; if, instead of hereditary priests of 
a sacred family, chosen by God Himself, I am 
directed to regard as officially holy, priests made 
by the will of man, in many cases from mere 
worldly motives; if lam to have priests with- 
out Urim and ‘Thummim, and a temple without 
a Shechinah; instead of giving me a substance 
im lieu of a shadow, I am only presented with 
an empty mockery of a glory that has departed. 
The Chureh of Christ may still be edified by 
real gifts, and real sanctity; but the ritual and 
official are mere ‘beggarly elements,’ passed 
away for ever.” 

“*Jesus went forth with his disciples over 
the brook Cedron, where was a garden. And 
Judas knew the place, for Jesus oftimes resorted 
thither with his disciples.’ ‘The brook Cedron, 
or Kidron, is now only a dry channel, through 
which no stream flows, except during the heavy 
rains of winter; but on crossing it, near the 
northeast corner of the city, you come to a plat 
of ground, enclosed with a stone wall, which 
has long been pointed out as the Garden of 
Gethsemane; and as the situation corresponds 
to the place described in the Gospel narrative, 
being near the Mount of Olives, there is little 
reason to doubt that in or near this spot the 
mysterious agony of our blessed Lord, when he 
‘offered up prayers and supplications with strong 
crying and tears unto Him that was able to save 
him from death,’ took place. In this enclosure 
are eight very old olive trees. I felt this a so- 
lemn spot; it was impossible to visit it, for the 
first time at least, without a lively recollection 
of Him who ‘ poured out his soul unto death.’ 
I felt how natural to the human mind is the 
worship of the visible—the love of relics. I 
could not resist pulling many twigs of those 
ancient olive trees. It is easy to understand 
how, from the time of Peter unto the present 











* It is not correct to say, as the author seems to in- 
timate, that rites and ceremonies, even when ae 
authorized, were the appointed channels through whic 
the Spirit was conveyed. External observances never 
constituted the essence of worship, they were merely 
the appendages. This is clearly indicated by our 
Lord’s declaration, the hour cometh and now ts, when 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 

in truth.—Eb. 


deeply impressed in a particular Spot, — 


build a tabernacle’ here; but even if ex aes 

had not shown the futility of such on “y 
perpetuate the impression, I believe the oe 

ple is in itself wrong, as tending to encoyrr, 
low estimate of the degree in which God’. ,.. 
sence may be now enjoyed. If we really \, 
lieve that where two or three are gathere! ,. 
gether in Christ’s name, He is there jy 4, 
midst of them, actually, though invisibly, ., 

sent, we ought to feel that to us the place wher 
He is now present in spirit is more holy th» 
the place where he was in person many bund: 
years ago; and thus the upper room, the ope» 
field, or our own private chamber, where Gol 
condescends to meet with us, should be to 
‘none other than the house of God and the pay 
of heaven.’ I firmly believe, that if we seek y 
affect the mind by the aid of architecture, paint. 
ing, or music, the impression produced by th 
adjuncts is just so much subtracted from thy 
worship of the unseen Jehovah. If the outwar 
eye is taken up with material splendour, o 
forms of external beauty, the mind’s eye sees 
but little of * Him who is invisible ;’ the ear tha: 
is entranced with the melody of sweet sounds, 
listens not to the ‘still small voice’ by which 
the Lord makes his presence known.” 
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OUTBREAK OF THE ELEPHANT. 


A scene of unusual excitement was exhibited 
on the 22d ult., at the Menagerie of Waring & 
Co., in this city, in consequence of the elephant 
Columbus becoming enraged and ungovernable. 
The facts of this stirring incident, attended as 1: 
was with serious consequences to one of the 
parties engaged in the affair, appear to have 
been as follows: 

The keeper, Wm. Kelly, of New York, whose 
acquaintance with Columbus was only short, 
was employed after one o’clock, in paring his 
feet and otherwise preparing him for exhibition 
in the afternoon, when the animal becoming 
restive, Kelly left him and procured a fork with 
with which to chastise him; but the sagacious 
animal seeing him returning with the weapou, 
screeched, and instantly seized him with his 
extended trunk and threw him twice into the air, 
and then left him, foaming with rage. He 10- 
stantly knocked down the cages in which were 
a hyena and a wolf, both of which escaped 
therefrom, and ran several times round the ring 
before they were captured and secured, which 
was done without any injury to the persons who 
performed that daring and dangerous act—the 
animals being dreadfully alarmed at the screeches 
of Columbus and his ungovernable fury. I 
was truly a fearful time; for all the animals, rom 
the King of the Forest down to the most insi¢- 
nificant reptiles, were struck with consternation 
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od awe, and each gave vent, in its own peculiar 
ee ner, to the dread that pervaded it. 

m This noble elephant, seeing Mr. Waring and 
vig men taking measures to secure him, rushed 
owards them, when they escaped up the seats 
for the audience, partly followed by him, but he 
was compelled to withdraw, as the flooring and 
seats gave way under his ponderous weight. 
\r. Driesbach, Mr. Waring and others then 
sbtained a cable, which was placed in the centre 
(the ring, and finally, after much manceuvring, 
yey succeeded in noosing him by the legs ; 
yey then retreated towards the southerly corner 
»f the Menagerie, where the animal followed 
hem—managing to elude him, they, after great 
forts, and striking him very severely with 
sitehforks, got iron manacles on his legs. At 
iength they got him into the middle of the ring, 
where we last saw him at half past five last night. 
He was then apparently humbled, having bled 
profusely and suffered considerably. He tore 
up and broke all the seats in the ring that came 
within his reach, with as much ease as if they 
had been merely pipe-stems. 

The unfortunate keeper, Kelly, we are sorry 
» say, had, it was rumoured, his right hip and 
thigh dreadfully fractured. (He is since dead.) 

During the enactment of all these exciting and 
arming scenes, the Mayor, accompanied by a 
number of the police, made his appearance, and 
rave such orders as the circumstances of the case 
led for; and the police were stationed in front 
wd in the rear of the building on George street. 
Two six-pounders were placed, one in front, 
und the other at the back of the Menagerie, with 
a view to shoot the animal should he attempt to 
wake his exit at either point. A number of 
small arms were also brought, to be used in the 
event of the smaller animals escaping from their 
ages. Fortunately, however, there was no ne- 
essity for using them.—Penn. Inquirer. 


EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 


Champollion could never have written his 
«Ancient Egypt,’ but for the discovery of the 
tue mode of interpreting the hieroglyphics, 
which was occasioned by the following circum- 
sances: By the capitulation of Alexandria, the 
antiquities collected by the French in Egypt 
were given up to the British. Among these was 
the Rosetta-Stone. This consists of a block of 
black basalt, discovered in August, 1799, by 
Bouchard, a French officer of engineers, while 
‘igging the foundations of a fort on the western 
sank of the Nile, between Rosetta and the Sea. 
in 1802 it was deposited in the British Museum. 
lis about a foot in thickness, the under part be- 
ing left rough. ‘The upper surface, on which 
‘re three inscriptions, is flat, being about three 
vet in length and two feet five inches in width. 
Che coronation of Epiphanes, 196 B. C. is re- 
orded on it in the ancient Greek, and also in 
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the hieroglyphic and the enchorial methods of 
writing of the ancient Egyptians. ‘The possi- 
bility that this stone might furnish a key to the 
inscriptions on the monuments, was immediate- 
ly perceived, and casts and copies of it were 
greatly multiplied. All the learning of Europe 
was immediately brought to bear upon them, 
and that portion which is traced in Greek cha- 
racters, was soon unravelled. ‘The words Pto- 
lemy and Cleopatra were first recognized by 
means of the Greek inscription, and by apply- 
ing the characters which formed these to other 
names on the monuments, the value of mest of 
the phonetic characters in the enchorial text was 
determined. ‘The first step was made by the 
late Dr. Young, an English scholar, who, says 
Mr. Gliddon, found the key, but could not open 
the door. That key, however, was soon in the 
hands of a master who knew how to make use of it. 
Champollion le Jeune, with five phonetic letters, 
discovered by Dr. Young, commenced a series 
of investigations, which, in the short space of 
ten years, shed a light upon the mysteries of 
Egypt, which all mankind had labored twenty 
centuries to achieve.—See Frost—Gliddon’s 
Ancient Egypt. 





ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE, 

“It is surely a blessed thing to see a young 
person, with the world at her feet, retaining 
amidst its contaminating atmosphere the pure 
enamel of simplicity.”"—Jebb. 

“Some persons object, and perhaps with too 
much reason, that the acquisition of knowledge 
has frequently an injurious tendency upon the 
minds of young persons, who, imagining them- 
selves prodigies of literature, become inflated with 
vanity and render themselves ridiculous and dis- 
gusting. ‘This may sometimes be the case, 
though it is not unlikely that persons who are 
vain of their intellectual attainments, would have 
been vain of something less honourable, had 
their understandings been suffered to remain 
unimproved ; let them only pursue their studies 
farther and farther, and they will find the fields 
of science so continually extending, and in every 
path so many precursors, who have left their 
puny achievements far behind, that they must 
discover far greater reason to be astonished and 
abashed at their own comparative littleness and 
ignorance, than to flatter themselves that they are 
wise. The acquisition of very important 
branches requires no abilities above the common 
level; diligent application and steady perse- 
verance often effect much more than the dazzling 
but irregular flights of genius. ‘The increased 
pursuit of knowledge would naturally diminish 
the force of the temptation; by becoming less 
rare, it will appear more necessary and not so 
imposing. It will be worn as an essential 
article of dress—of which propriety does not 
allow the neglect—rather than as an ornament to 
glitter and to dazzle.” —M. Fox's Biography. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 


A SHOEMAKER’S NOTIONS OF THE FEET. 


In going up Regent-street one day in Summer, 
three years ago, in quest of a shoemaker, we | 
had the good fortune—for good fortune it is— | 
to fall in with exactly the kind of man we | 
wanted: this was Mr. James Sparkes Hall, a | 
person who, to much sound sense on general | 
subjects, unites the rare skill of supplying shoes | 
so nice, easy, and pliant, that the feet, after | 
years of torture, are very much surprised to find 
themselves unexpectedly in such an earthly 
paradise. On conversing with this clever mem- 
ber of the gentle craft,we learned that he was 
the inventor of the paniscorium—a material ex- 
ternally resembling leather, but possessing all 
the softness and pliancy of cloth. Pleased with 
the appearance of this novel fabric, we procured 
some articles made from it, and having tested 
them by long and diligent wear, called a short 
time ago at Regent street to renew the supply. 
On this second occasion, Mr. Hall mentioned | 
that he was engaged on a work on the feet, in- | 
cluding a history of boots and shoes, such, he 
thought, being very desirable in the present 
state of knowledge on the subject. We thought 
so too. Mr. Hall has accordingly brought out 
this production, the result, he says, of long pro- 
fessional study. 

‘The Book of the Feet,’ as the author styles 
his work, is a plainly, but pleasingly written 
volume, and exhibits, within a small compass, | 
the various forms and phases which the cover- | 
ings of the feet have assumed from the time of | 
Egyptian sandals down to this current era of | 
Wellingtons, Bluchers, Clarences, Cambridges, 
and Alberts. Let us hear Mr. Hall—and he is | 
of practical authority—on this really humane | 
and important subject : 

“ For upward of twenty years, as a bootma- 
ker, I have made the feet my study, and during 
that period many thousand pairs of feet have re- 
ceived my attention. I have observed with 
minute care the caste from the antique as 
well as the ‘ modern instances,’ and am obliged 
to admit that much of the pain I have witness- 
ed, much of the distortion of the toes, the corns 
on the top of the feet, the bunion on the side, 
the callosities beneath, and the growing in of 
the nails between, are attributable to the shoe- 
maker. The feet, with proper treatment, might 
be as free from disease and pain as the hands; 
their structure and adaptation to the wants and 
comfort of man being naturally perfect. Thirty- 
six bones and thirty-six joints have been given 
by the Creator to form one of these members, 
and yet man cramps, cabins and confines his 
beautiful arrangement of one hundred and forty- 
four bones and joints—together with muscles, 
elastic cartilage, lubricating oily fluid, veins and 
arteries—into a pair of shoes or boots, which, 
instead of protecting from injury, produce the 





most painful as well as permanent po. 
have arrived at the conclusion <p 
ing all that has been said to th 
corns are in all cases the result of press = 

‘“* When corns are produced by Gis 
slight pressure, they are the result of oa 
being too large and the leather hard, so ¢},,, 
the extension of the foot, the little toe a 
prominent part, is constantly being rubbed... 
compressed by its own action. This may ..... 
tinue for months, or even years, before - : ‘ef 
convenience is experienced, but, progressive, 
the cuticle increases, and is either det.) 
from the dermis by serum being poured ol i 
tween them, similar to a common blister. sy, . 
new covering produced, or the epidermis thi). 
ens into layers adhering to each other.” _ ‘ 

Admitting, then, that pressure and friction « 
the causes of corns and other grievances of th 
feet, the only permanent remedy—for extraction 
is a mere temporary palliative—must be 
removal of the cause by wearing a sufficien:)y 
large and well-fitting shoe. 

«Every one who has corns, knows and fee's 
that the pressure is the cause—no one knows 
better where the shoe pinches than he why 
wears it. Yet few persons know why it hurs. 
or are aware how the remedy should be applied 
Sometimes a shoe is too large, often too swall, 
very often too short, but generally the wron: 
shape altogether. The fault lies not so muel) in 
the shoes themselves, as in the lasts from whi! 
they are made: there the cause is to be found, 
and there it has been my study for many years 
to apply the remedy. Every one who wishes | 
be comfortably fitted, should have a pair of lists 
made expressly for his own use. Experieno 
has taught me, and doubtless many other masters 
who have had much to do with bespoke work 
for tender or peculiar feet, that no plan is equal 
to this to secure a good fit, and save inconve- 
nience and disappointment for the future. ‘I 
length and width are now every day affairs, bu’ 
the judgment of fitting is another thing; and 
here is the true skill. 

“A last fitted up to the length and width may 
do, or it may not. It may do by ehanee, or {ail 
of necessity ; but if fitting be anything, it is: 
skilful adaptation of the last to the true form 
and requirethents of the foot generally. Man) 
persons have an idea that right-and-left shoes are 
comparatively modern innovations of fashion; 
but this is a mistake—straight lasts are a moder 
invention, and, notwithstanding what many p° 
sons say to the contrary, are decidedly inter: 
to a well-formed right-and-left pair.” 

Mr. Hall advises an outline of the feet to » 
traced on paper, the other dimensions to » 
properly taken, the prominent toes and otler 
protuberances to be noted down at the time, «2 
immediately after, a pair of lasts made suita)" 
in every way ; or, what would, perhaps, be su 
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ver, a cast of the foot in plaster of Paris to be 
; wded over to the last-maker. 
la 


This is really sound and valuable advice; | 


1 no one who studies his own comfort—for 
ye a nothing more fretting and distressful 
ther? Gitting shoes—will for a moment hesitate 
- t it. Let every one who can afford it 


io adop 
. a “we made to the form and configuration of 
-* own feet; let them be his own property; 


| Jet him carry them with him, to be used 
a ever he may happen to reside.—Nor are 
: high heels” less to be avoided than crooked 
iasts; they throw the weight of the body on the 
arts least able to sustain it—the toes; beside 
 adind the knee, and destroying that straight- 
ness and command of limb which, in the human 
goure, 18 80 indicative of strength and grace. 
Were these counsels followed, would the vota- 
ries of fashion but forego their absurdities and 
dhere a little more closely to nature and com- 
mon sense, the feet might be as exempt from 
oain and disease as the hand, and an article of 
jress, now so frequently a torture, would be- 
~ome at once the preserver of health and minis- 
wer of comfort. 


THE BRIDGE AT THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


| have been intensely interested to-day in 
listening to a description, from a well-informed 
and competent source, of the great bridge over 
the gorge that separates the dominions of the 
Queen from those of the President. If any thing 
could be wanting in the attraction of the country 
about Niagara to turn thither the tour of the 
multitudes in the pleasure season, this bridge 
will supply it. Its thousands of tons of weight 
of the strongest iron-cord that the ingenuity of 
the iron-master can devise, find a safe support in 
wrought-iron anchors, built in the solid rock one 
hundred feet below the surface, so that before it 
could yield, the very rock-bound earth would 
forsake its tenacity. A large wooden frame- 
work is to be placed so that no undulating motion 
can be experienced. In full sight of the cataract, 
the surge of angry waters far beneath, the sullen 
storm-beaten rocks all around, the quick locomo- 
tie will put forth all its quickness to rush beyond 
the peril of its journey. ‘This glorious work is 
already begun, the money for its cost paid in 
and available, the excavations commenced, and 
the contractor is to pass on horseback by the 
middle of next June. Its firmness is to be 
such that, with all the burden of a powerful 
locomotive and a long attendant train of cars, it 
is not to vibrate one inch in the centre. ‘The 
ralway is to occupy the centre, two carriage 
ways on either side, and two foot ways. 

What a magnificent spectacle this road in full 
use will present! A road of this kind over the 
Menai Straits in Wales is famous for the daring 
displayed in its construction. ‘That over the Nia- 
gara will soon be world-famed.—Cour. & Eng. 
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For Friends’ Review 


MILTON’S PRAYER OF PATIENCE. 


I am old and blind! 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown ; 
Afflicted, and deserted of my kind, 

Yet am I not cast down. 


Iam weak, yet strong, 
I murmur not that I no longer see— 
Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme! to Thee. 


All-merciful One ! 
When men are farthest, then art Thou most near, 
When friends pass by, my weaknesses to shun, 
Thy chariot | hear. 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling place— 
And there is no more night. 


On my bended knee, 
I recognize Thy purpose, clearly shown, 
My vision Thou hast dimmed that I may see 
Thyself—Thyself alone. 


I have nought to fear; 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing; 
Beneath it | am almost sacred—here, 

Can come no evil thing. 


Oh! I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapped in that radiance from the sinless land 
Which eye hath never seen. 


Visions come and go, 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng ; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song. 


It is nothing now, 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes ; 
When airs from “ Paradise” refresh my brow, 
That earth in darkness lies. 


In a purer clime, 
My being fills with rapture—waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit—strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 


Give me now my lyre! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine, 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 
Lit by no skill of mine. 


Selected fer Friends’ Review. 
WHAT THE YEAR HAS LEFT UNDONE. 
BY HENRY WARE, JR. 


It is not what my hands have done, 
That weighs my spirit down, 

That casts a shadow o’er the sun,’ 
And over earth a frown: 

It is not any heinous guilt, 
Or vice by men abhorred ; 

For fair the fame that I have built, 
A fair life’s just reward ; 

And men would wonder if they knew, 

How sad I feel with sins so few! 


Alas! they only see a part, 
When thus they judge the whole :— 
They do not look upon the heart,— 
They cannot read the soul: 
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But I survey myself within, 
And mournfully I feel, 
How deep the precipice of sin, 
Its root may there conceal, 
And spread its poison through the frame, 
Without a dread that men should blame. 


They judge by actions which they see 
Brought out before the sun; 

But conscience brings reproach to me, 
For what I’ve left undone ; 

For opportunities of good, 
In folly thrown away ; 

For time mis-used in solitude— 
Forgetfulness to pray ; 

And thousand more omitted things 

Whose memory fills my breast with stings. 


And therefore is my heart oppressed 
With thoughtfulness and gloom ; 
Nor can I hope for perfect rest, 
Till I escape this doom. 
Help me, Thou Merciful and Just ! 
This fearful doom to fly ; 
Thou art my strength, my peace, my trust, 
Oh help me, lest I die! 
And let my full obedience prove 
The perfect power of faith and love. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Mexico.—Notwithstanding the reports previously 
published respecting the removal of the Mexican 
Congress, the last accounts represent them as still 
sitting at Queretaro. On the 11th of 11th month, 
they proceeded to an election of President, when 
Anaya, who has once before been Provisional Pre- 
sident, and is considered decidedly in favowr ot 
peace, was elected. His term extends only to the 
8th of ist month. The Cabinet ministers selected 
by him are also said to be favourable to peace. 
The new Government despatched commissioners 
to the city of Mexico to re-open negotiations with 
the Americans, but Commissioner Trist having 
been recalled by our Government, no one with the 
army had authority to treat with them, and they 
returned to Queretaro without effecting any thing. 
A proposition was brought forward in Congress to 
restrain the President from alienating, by a treaty 
of peace, any territory except Texas, but it was 
voted down by a large majority. 
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power to have every destitute family i» «, 
supplied with the Bible. pre family in the na: 


Evrore.—The Hibermia arrived at Box, 
25th ult., after the unusually long passacn ... 
ty-one days. Cotton and corn had bot) leans 
Monetary affairs continued to improve Th, : 
of England had reduced its rate of Sateen : 
per cent., and the Royal Bank of Livery.) 
resumed business, Forty-three additional ¢,.), 
are reported since the sailing of the Brit... 
Parliament has been engaged in diseys«.. 
financial condition of the country. ani 
House had appointed a committee to jn... 
into the cause of the commercial distrocc |... 
how far it had been affected by the laws oe 
lating the issue of bank notes payable on dems,. 
Ireland was in a fearful condition from stary., 
and assassinations. The war in Switzeyla) r 
pears to be terminated by the submission of t 
Sonderbund or Jesuit party. The Cholera js «) 
raging in Russia, and is reported as increas'y. ». 
Moscow. oe 
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and successful theft has excited a conside;,) 
sensation in this city and its vicinity. 

“On the 23d ult. Dr. Darlington, President of the 
West Chester Bank, entered the car for that yi!ave. 
then standing in the Depot near the corner of Br 
and Race streets, with a valise containing $51.10 
of the notes of the Bank of Chester County. He 
first deposited his yalise on a seat, and stepped a 
few feet to the stove to warm his hands, keeping 
his eye on the valise. While there, a strange: 
with a cloak on, pressed rather close to him, | 
warm his hands also. After a minute or two, he 
took his seat and placed the valise underneath, | 
occupying the outer end of the seat, and the valix 
being under the inner side, close by his feet, with 
the end out, so.as also to be under his eye. About 
the same time, the man who had been warming 
his hauds with him at the stove, took the seat 
directly before him. There were many persons 
passing in and out of the car at the time wit! 
packages, &c., the car being just about to start. 
At this moment a lady of his acquaintance, former) 
belonging to West Chester, entered the car an‘ 
took her seat before the one opposite to him. fi 
had not seen her before for some time, and simp! 


inquired of her how she had been, and if she was 
going to West Chester; but on addressing her he 
turned his face towards her, and consequently, /°r 
the moment, from the valise. Directly afterwards, 
on casting his eye to the place where he had de- 
posited it, the valise was gone. Startled, he mace 
instant search under the seat, and inquired of those 
around, but it could not be found, and no one ha: 
seen it. He hastened to the rear of the car anc 
inquired of the agent; he had seen nothing o! 
On returning to make further search in the 2’, 
the man who had seated himself directly betore 
him was missing, when the conviction flashed on 


Concress:—Resolutions of the Legislatures of 
Connecticut and New Hampshire, against the ex- 
tension of slavery have been presented in the 
Senate. 

A resolution in opposition to the principles as- 
sumed by the President in his veto of the harbour 
bill, has been passed in the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 138 to 54. 



















A large political meeting was held at New York 
on the 20th ult., in which a resolution embracing 
the principle of the Wilmot proviso was unani- 
ously adopted ; and an address was issued strongly 
condemning the Mexican war. 


The annual meeting of the Cherokee Bible Society 
was held at Tahlequah on the 20th of 9th month. 
The executive committee reported that they had| “Happening to meet with Judge Bell, a 
purchased, during the year, 325 bound volumes of | Supreme Court, as he stepped out of the car, th " 
the Cherokee Scriptures, all of which had been proverere together to the Mayor of the ey) *, 
distributed except 85 copies. The Society adopted | have the proper steps taken to detect the thief anc 
a resolution that each member would do all in his | recover the money.— Inquirer. 


his mind that his valise had been stolen. Thorovg® 
search was made throughout the car, without elie’, 
and it started for West Chester. 
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